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courses, hif^Ii up in tlie Rocky Mountains, may be found specimens more than a 
foot tall, laden with flowers, and, beside them, dwarfs of an inch or two, each 
bearing a single large, yellow flower, exceeding in size all the rest of the plant. — 
PKOr. Thos. C. Pokter, Easlon, Pa. 

QuBRcr NKAR Hanovf.r, Ind.— In ni}^ botanical tramps this fall I have been very 
much attracted, and in fact, charmed by the oaks of this neighborhood. For some 
unaccountable reason these noble trees have never been satisfactorily determined. 
Many botanists have gone prowling around peeringinto every imaginable nook and 
corner for fear some diminutive little member of the vegetable kingdom may es- 
cape them, although it may be of no use to any one except a botanist. They never 
think of looking over their heads and studying the grander works of the plant 
kingdom, and of learning the names of things not only interesting to themselves 
but to every intelligent citizen in the land. I have met botanists who had on their 
tongues' ends the name of every shrub and herb, but who would have been com- 
]>elled to yield to almost any intelligent farmer's boy if asked to name the trees. 
With the aid of a botanical friend I determined to give the trees of this region such 
uu overhauling as they had never enjoyed. In the flora of .left'erson county, con- 
tained in the Keport of the Indiana State Geological Survey for 1870, five Querci 
were reported for the county. In the list for 1874 the number was increased to six. 
We are able now to repoi't with certainty nine species of the genus Quercus grow- 
ing within an hour's walk of Hanover and hope to be able to report others from 
the county. The species are Quercus alba, L., Q. maciocarpa, Mx., Q. bicolor, 
Willd., Q. Prinus, L., var. acuminata, Mx., Q. imhrlcaria, Mx., Q. coecinea, Wang., 
Q. coecinea, Wang., var. tinctoria, Gr., Q. rubra, L., Q. pahistrls, DuRoi. Q. alba is !>y 
far the most common and valuable species. Q. paluslris is used considerably for 
making clapboards and is one of the best marked species of the genus. The acorns 
are much sm.'iUer than those of any other of our species, are beautifully strijied 
with paler lines and grow in most wonderful profusion. We noticed a tree u])on 
which they were hanging in perfect clusters. It is reported that Q. macrocarpa is 
used for making shingles but I cannot vouch for the truth of this statement. — Ed. 

AsTEK Nov.h-Angli.b, L. — This large and beautiful Aster is found growing 
s[)ontaneously in this neighborhood. It sometimes attains a height of eight feet, 
showing that the conditions of soil and climate are very favorable for its develop- 
ment. I have noted two things about this species that are not mentioned in any 
<loscription I have seen. The flrst thing noticed when analyzing the flower was 
the strong, and to me, oftensi.ve odor coming from the heads, especially when 
bi'uised. I have been unable to decide what the odor most resembles, and think 
it must be swj generis. It is a little like camphor or turpentine, and probably is a 
mixture of several strong-smelling hydro-carbons. It is so characteristic that if 
a head of the plant was brought to me iu the dark I could at ouce pronounce it to 
be A. NovK-Anglice. It is a pity that in dried specimens the fragrance is lost. 
]\Iany plant odors are very characteristic, but are never mentioned because the 
plants have been described from dried specimens and the <liscoverer has made no 
note of the fact. Besides the odor of the plant just mentioned, I call to mind the 
delightful fragrance of Coreopsis tripteris, L., the heads of which exhale most de- 
cidedly the odor of mignonette. 

The second point noticed in regard to A. Nor:iv-AiijU<£, was the wilting and 
folding in of the rays after sunset. I tried to get some good specimens one even- 
ing after sunset but could not find a single head among the hundreds I saw that 
did not look hopelessly wilted. The next morning they were as bright and fresh 
as they had ever been. This is one of the finest illustrations of the so-called "sleep 
of i)lants" to be seen in this region. — Ed. 

Notes on certain species or the gknus Asplenii^m. — This genus of Filices 
figures somewhat largely here when compared witli other genera, not only in its 
number of species, and their distribution, but also, in general interest. Of the 
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Asplenia we number fonr species. Of tliese at least one may be classed among bo- 
tanical rarities, while another deserves attention for its geographical distribution. 
Our most common species is A. Filix-feemtuii, Bernli., and it may be said to inhabit 
.feft'erson county geneially, but as yet I have not been able to detect it upon the 
river bluffs of the Ohio or in the ravines running back from it. It rather selects 
fence-rows of the moist and flat uplands, while it is not uneonnnon in the upland 
woods. As noted by Professor Eaton in the Filices of Graj^'s Manual, we find 
this species extremel}' variable here. The fronds often have the pinna; of the ter- 
minal quarter lance-linear. The pinnules of the lower pinnte range through ovate, 
oblong, and lance-linear with the tooth at the base of the upper margin prominent. 
The confluent pinnules often give an interrupted, ridgy and channeled appearance 
to the secondary axis by an epidermal lise along their midrib which passes along 
the secondary axis to the ])innule below. Tlie stalk is chaffy below and more or 
less glandular (?) hairy throughout, as is also the secondary axis. This feature 
is more decided in the iannatui-e fronds. 

.-1. tliebjpteroides, Mx. is decidedly lociil. Besides "3-6 pairs" (or less) of fruit 
dots, there is occasionally an additional odd dot. The margins of the lobes of the 
pinna' seem to have a strong disposition to turn \nider, like Adiantum, thus con- 
cealing the small teeth. The stalks are quite long and eliaffy hairj-. We also no- 
tice that to a limited extent the ridges of the secondary axis (spoken of under 
A. FiliK-fo'mina) still exist, but in a reversed order, being more prominent upon 
the upper surface of A. Filic-focmhiii, and upon the lower surface of A. the.hjplt- 
riif(1<!ii. 

>1. niKjustifoltum, Mx. is interesting as being found in Southern Indiana. It is 
an inhabitant of cooler regions, and here it seeks the dampest and coolest portions 
of the ravines running back from the Ohio rivei' and is always found encircled by 
a rich carpet of moss to shitdd its roots from heat and retain sufficient moisture. Jt 
is by no means abundant, and indeed, this rennirk Vvill apply to all our Ferns with 
the exception of three or four species. Pinn;c of the sterile frond are quite abrui)t 
at base, those of the fertile less so. Very fre<inently the fronds that are sterile in 
general appearance and character will bear a few fruit-dots upon a half dozen 
pairs of pinnie. 

Lastly, we would mention our most interesting species, ,1. ItnUt-murdviu, I>. 
This species, as far as we can dis(,'Ovei', is very local. It has been found attached 
to the limestone cliffs of the Niagara Epoch in but one localitj', embracing a range 
of 300 or 400 yards in length. It also seems to confine itself to a narrow vertical 
range of about 15 or 20 feet. We have also observed that this same vertical range 
ap])lies to Pel la'4i utropnrpnrea, J /utk. A. lin'.a-iHtirdria has been found this year 
growing in greater abundance than ever observed before, due, perhaps, to an un- 
usually wet season. In dry seasons, being very nuich exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun, it rapidly shrivels up and tlius escai)es observation. Its hold upon the 
rocks is very close, as it sends out dozens of small thread-like rootlets, which pen- 
etrate readily into the minutest crevices. Speaking of the roots we would mention 
a very interesting observation of our own which we have not seen recorded. The 
scales of the stijie are quite densely aggregated at its base and are objects of great 
beauty. We would describe them as being jielhicidly-netted, lance-linear and jili- 
fiirmly-pointKd. The duration of these ferns in their perfection of beauty and color 
depends somewhat npon the approach of frost. A. thelypteroides and A. wu/ustifo- 
lium seem to be quite sensitive to the cold and bleach with our first frosts. A. 
FiUx-foeriUna is much hardier and togetlier with the last two maj^ be ranged from 
.Tuly to November. The \\ti\e A. BiiUt-mnrario, however, seems to partake of the 
nature of an evergreen here, liaving been observed from March to December and. 
as far as we could judge, not affected by the keenest frosts. 

A. H. Young, Hanover, Ind. 

[We can vouch for the correctness of this last observation, and have thought 
for some time that A. liuta-muraria must undoubtedly be an evergreen. — Ed.] 
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List of Plants collectbw in the Black Hii.ls duiung the summek of 1874. — 
The following plants wei'e collected by Prof. Donaldson while connected witli 
Gen. Custer's Expedition to the Black Hills during the season of 1874. The collec- 
tion was necessarily very hasty and of course meager, embracing about 80 species 
of plants. The collection was sent to the writer by Prof. X. H. Winchell, of Min- 
nesota, and was retained and reported on. The bare list is here presented to bota- 
nists, not to forestall the regular report, but as it may be of interest to know what 
botanical work was done upon an expedition otherwise rather famous. A few of 
the species, of uncertain determination, are in the hands of Prof. T. C. Porter, and 
will be noted hereafter if the v necessitate anv change in the list: 



Aconitimi nastitum, Fisch. 
Linnm perenne, L. 
Ominium Fremontii, Torr. 
Lupinns ornattis, Dougl. 
Liipinns panijlorus , Nntt. 
Lupinus leucophyllus, Lindl. ( 'i) 
Ilosachia Purshiana, Beuth. 
Petalostemon violacens, Mx. 
Petalostemon candidns, Mx. 
Astragalus adsurgens, Pall. 
Astragalus pictus , Gr. 
Glycyrrhiza lepidota, Kutt. 
Potentilla arguta, Pursli. 
Spirma betulxfolla, Pall . 
Epilohium ungv.stifolium, L. 
Oenothera plnnatifida, Nutt. 
(Enothera caispitosa, Nutt. 
(Enothera serrv.lata, Nutt. 
G-aura coceinea, Nutt; 
Mentzelia nuda, T. & G. 
Mamillaria vivipara, Haw. 
Opwitia Missov.riensis, DC ( Y) 
Garum Gairdneri, Be nth. & Hook. 
Galium boreale, L. 
Llatris scariosa, Willd. 
Liatrls punctata, Hook. 
Aster nmltiflorus , Ait. 
Machieranthera CMnescdns , Gr. 
Erigeron Canadcnse, Jj. 
JUrigeron macranthmn. Nutt. 
Erigeron glabellum, Nutt. 
Erigeron divergens, T. & G. 
Solidago Virga-aurea, L., vai-. 
Solidago nemoralis, Ait., 

var. mollis, Bartl. ('r; 
Solidago Missouriensis, Nntt. 
Solidago Canadensis, T.. 
Bigelovia graveolens, Gr. 
Aplopapptts spiiudosus, DC, 



Grindelia squarrosa, Duiiiil. 
Chrysopsis villosa, Nutt. 
Pudbeckia hirta, L. 
Echinacea angustifolia, D(,'. 
Lepuchys columnaris, T. & G. 

var. Tagetes, Gr. 
Ilelianthus petiolaris, Nutt. 
Helianthiis lentictilaris, Dougl. 
Gaillardia aristata, Pnrsh. 
Chmnactis Douglasii, Hook. & Ai'n- 
Achillea Millefolium, L. 
Artemisia dracunculoides, Pursh. 
Artemisia Ludoviciana, Nutt. 
Crepis runcinata, F. & G. 
Macrorrhi/nchus troximoldes, T. & (j 
Mulgedium pulchellma, Nutt. 
Campanula rotundifolia, L. 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Spreng. 
Lysimachia ciliata, L. 
Pentstemon glaber, Pursh. 
Fentstemon actiminatus, Dougl . 
Pentstemon puhescens , Soland., 

var. gracilis, Gr. 
yiimulus luteus, L. 
Gustilleia pallida, Kunth. 
Monarda jistulosa, L. 
Lophantkus anisatus, Benth. 
Stachys palustris, L., 

var. cordatu. Gr. 
Gilia pungens, Benth. 
Collomia linearis, Nutt. 
Cuscuta decora, Eng. ( f j 
Oxybaphiis n'yctagiueus. Sweet. I'^orii 
Paronychia scssiliflora, Nntt. 
Erioijonum multiceps, Nees. 
Zygadenus glaucus, Nutt. 
Calochortus NuttalUi, T. & G. 
BouteJoua oligostachya, Torr. 
Triticnm canimim, L. 
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